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DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge  Taylor,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  an 

obvious  question  about  when  and  where 
you  were  born  and  where  you  grew  up  before  you  went  to  college? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  was  born  in  Washington  County  in  what 

was  known  as  Emberville,  Tennessee. 
How  do  you  spell  it,  sir? 

E-M-B-R-E-E-V-I-L-L-E.   That  was  the  post 
office  address.   We  lived  on  a  farm — on  the  banks  of  Nolichucky  River 
some  several  miles  from  Embreeville.   But  the  post  office  at  Embree- 
ville  was  our  known  address.   That's  the  reason  I  was  born  at  Embree- 
ville, Tennessee. 

You  grew  up  on  a  farm  then,  Judge? 
On  the  banks  of  the  Nolichucky  River. 
Where  was  your  father  practicing  law  at 
the  time? 

He  wasn't  practicing  law.   He  was  speak- 
ing— making  speaches .   He  spoke  for  the 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD : 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


2 
Redpath  Chautauqua  for  a  number  of  years.   He  was  on  the   Redpath 
Chautauqua  route  speaking  engagements. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  travel  a  great  deal? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  traveled  considerably  I  would  say. 

He  farmed  now.   We  had  a  farm  of  150 
to  200  acres  which  was  very  rich  land.   He  was  engaged  in  raising 
watermelons.   He  bragged  about  raising  the  best  watermelons  in  the 
valley. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  was  the  Nolichucky  River  valley? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Nolichucky  River  valley. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  worked  on  the  farm  when  you  were 

young,  I  suppose? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  worked  on  the  farm.   My  mother  said  I 

didn't  much,  but  I  had  access  to  the 
fields. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  a  lot  of  boys  who  started  out  on 

farms  ended  up  being  attorneys  or  judg- 
es you  know.   Where  did  you  go  to  school,  Judge? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  went  to  school  at  Milligan  College 

for  the  academic  work.   After  finishing 
school  at  Milligan  College,  I  went  to  Vanderbilt.   Of  course,  at  that 
time,  Father  was  the  governor  and  we  lived  in  the  mansion  while  I 
was  in  school  at  Vanderbilt  for  the  most  part.   From  Vanderbilt,   I 
transferred   to  the  Yale  Law  School.   I  was  graduated  by  the  Yale 
Law  School  in  1924. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  did  you  leave  Milligan  College, 


Sir? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

tol  Hill,  wasn't  it? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

of  the  state  capitol. 
which  was  supposed  to 
tenure  of  my  father. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

change  from  then  till 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

office  in  many  years, 
ernor . 


Nineteen  hundred  twenty-one  or  twenty-two , 
Just  when  your  father  was  going  into  of- 
fice? 
Exactly. 

And  how  long  were  you  at  Vanderbilt? 
Two  years.   And  at  Yale  one  year. 
At  the  time  you  were  living  with  your 
father  at  the  mansion  that  was  on  Capi- 

No,  we  lived  first  in  the  old  mansion. 
That  was  the  big  mansion  there  in  front 
We  were  thfe  first  to  move  out  on  West  End 
be  temporary.   But  we  stayed  there  during  the 

Did  you  go  over  to  the  capitol  often 
while  he  was  governor? 

Well,  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  often. 
I  went  from  time  to  time  to  the  capitol. 
What  impression  did  you  have  of  the  gov- 
ernor's office  at  the  time?   How  did  it 
today? 

Well,  I  cannot  say  it  has  changed  too 
much.   I  haven't  been  in  the  governor's 
I  was  impressed  by  it  while  my  father  was  gov- 


JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  the  cap- 

itol  that  it  still  is . 

I'm  not  familiar  with  that. 

Your  brother  was  there  with  you,  wasn't  he? 

No,  my  sisters  were.   My  younger  brother 

stayed  at  Milligan  College.  We  couldn't  get 
him  to  go  with  us  down  there  to  Nashville. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  your  sisters  were  living  there. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Mary  and  Kate  were  living  with  us  at  that 

time.   Mary  married  Dr.  Williams  in  Nashville 
who  is  living  there  now.   She  had  two  children,  Mary  Jr.  and  Carter 
Jr.   who  is  a  young  doctor  practicing  in  Nashville  now.   Kate  married 
the  manager  of  Sterchi  Brothers.   His  name  was  Frank  Rath.   She  had 
one  daughter  who  is  now  living  in  Johnson  City  and  has  a  family  liv- 
ing with  her  in  Johnson  City. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


Your  sister,  Mary,  is  living  in  Nashville? 

Mary  is  dead.   She  died  within  the  last  year. 

She  was  known  as  Mrs.  Carter  Williams,  Sr. 

Is  your  sister  Kate,  living  sir? 

No,  she's  dead.   She  died  several  years  ago. 

I  was  a  member  of  a  family  of  ten.   Eight 
boys  and  two  girls .   All  the  members  of  the  family  lived  to  maturity 
except  one.   John  died  when  an  infant. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  missed  getting  to  take  part  in  your 

father's  campaign,  didn't  you? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  missed  that.   My  three  brothers  participa- 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


ted  in  the  campaign  as  members  of  a  quartet  who  opened  each  meeting 
in  which  he  participated  with  songs.   A  man  "by  the  name  of  Bob  Bar- 
tram  sang  with  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  a  famous  quartet!   People  all  over 

the  state  heard  them! 

Right.  Right. 

Well,  Judge,  one  of  the  famous  Tennesseans  in 

that  campaign,  of  course,  was  not  just  people, 
but  "Ole  Limber".   What  do  you  remember  of  the  dog? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  my  memories  are  precious  in  relation  to 

Ole  Limber.  He  was  born  up  in  Milligan  Col- 
lege on  the  grounds  owned  by  my  late  brother,  Wat.  He  was  owned  by 
my  late  brother,  Nat,  but  his  footsteps  are  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  front  porch  of  my  Milligan  home  in  which  my  father  and  mother 
lived  and  reared  their  family.  I  still  own  the  premises  and  value 
them  highly  because  of  their  rich  historical  value. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let's  see,  about  what  year  did  you  get  Ole 
Limber?  About  how  old  was  he  at  the  time  of 


the  campaign? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


He  was  nine  years  old  as  I  recall. 

He  grew  up  with  you,  didn't  he? 

He  sure  did!   I  remember  him. 

I've  seen  black  and  white  pictures,  but  I 

don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a  color  picture. 
What  color  was  Ole  Limber? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  was  the  usual  color  of  a  hound  dog. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

campaign? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  he  travel  with  your  father  on  the  cam- 
paign any? 
No,  he  didn't. 

I'm  sure  people  would  have  liked  to  see  him. 
Yes,  some  of  them  visited  the  old  Milligan 
home  and  did  see  him. 

I  have  talked  with  at  least  one  man  who  told 
me  that  he  went  there  just  to  see  Ole  Limber. 
Yes. 

He  was  a  boy  at  the  time.   And  you  did  not 
get  to  travel  with  your  father  any  during  the 


Ho,  I  was  in  school. 

Was  your  home  at  Milligan  College  at  the  time? 
At  Milligan  College. 

Well,  Judge,  were  you  old  enough  when  your  Un- 
cle Bot  died  that  you  had  any  opportunity  to 
have  any  memories  of  him? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  remember  him  and  that's  about  all  I  can  say. 

I  remember  when  he  came  to  our  home  and  he  and 
father  sat  up  until  3  or  h   o'clock  in  the  morning  telling  stories,  ex- 
plaining what  occurred,  during  their  speaking  tours  and  during  their 
political  campaigns.   At  that  time  a  group  of  people  stayed  at  our 
home  until  late  in  the  morning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  were  very  close,  weren't  they? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Very  close.   Very  close. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  have  you  heard  about  the  "War  of  the 

Roses?"  I've  seen  a  good  deal  in  writing 
but  you  are  one  of  the  few  people  who  are  living  who  has  heard  it 
from  the  people  who  took  part  in  it.   What  impressions  do  you  have 
of  that  campaign? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  The  impressions  that  I  have  were  reduced  ;to 

writing  in  a  book,  I  believe,  written  by  my 
father  and  Uncle  Hugh  and  Uncle  Jim.   They  traveled  together,  slept 
in  the  same  room  together,  and  enjoyed  the  company  of  each  other. 
When  they  started  the  campaign,  they  resolved  not  to  fall  out  with 
each  other  in  the  heat  of  debate.   Their  mother  said  to  them  in  sub- 
stance, when  they  began  the  campaign,  "Boys,  remember  that  you  are 
brothers.   That  you  are  mother's  and  father's  children.   Do  not  let 
your  tempers  overcome  your  judgment  and  fall  out  and  quarrel  with 
each  other.   Keep  that  in  mind.   Continue  to  be  brothers.   Be  kind 
to  each  other."  That  was  the  advice  their  mother  gave  them  when 
they  began  the  campaign. 

My  father,  as  you  know,  was  a  serious  speaker.   He  prepared  his 
speeches  carefully  before  he  delivered  them.   Uncle  Bob  was  an  attrac- 
tive speaker.  He'd  fill  his  speeches  with  jokes,  and  he  could  enter- 
tain the  audience. 

I  remember  after  he  had  been  governor,  he  was  invited  to  Texas 
to  speak.   He  had  a  crowd  of  about  25,000  which  was  a  large  audience 
in  that  day  and  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  probably  did  not  have  a  public  address 

system  then  either. 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR :  They  did  not .   The  man  who  introduced  him  gave 

an  attractive  speech.  My  uncle  had  written 
his  speech  and  after  he  was  presented  by  the  man  who  introduced  him  he 
walked  out  on  the  platform  and  he  stood  there  for  about  a  minute. 
Never  said  a  word.  Finally,  he  looked  up,  he  says,  "Boys,  it's  a  good 
'en,  but  I've  forgotten  'er."  Well,  the  audience  just  broke  in  an  up- 
roar. (Laughter)  He  just  entertained  them  beyond  expression!  The  way 
he  acted.  He  was  a  mimic.  He  was  a  very  attractive  man!  I  remember 
that  about  him.  That's  about  all  I  remember  because  I  was  very  young, 
but  I  remember  when  he  visited  our  home. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  two  brothers  enjoyed  that  experience  to- 

gether, didn't  they? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Very  much. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  has  never  been  another  campaign  in  the 

state  just  like  it. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Never!   Never!   That's  right!    I  can  go  to 

other  states,  which  I  do  very  frequently  to 
participate  in  judicial  meetings.   I  don't  think  I  have  ever  gone  to 
another  state  without  somebody  asking  me,  "Are  you  connected  with  that 
Taylor  crowd  from  Tennessee?"  referring  to  my  father  and  Uncle  Bob 
always . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  it  is  famous  outside  of  the  state  as 

well.   I  have  just  finished  writing  an  elemen- 
tary public  school  textbook  on  Tennessee  history  and  of  course  I  told 
the  story  as  I  knew  it  of  this  campaign  for  people  always  enjoy  hear- 
ing about  it . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see  your  Uncle  Bob  died  when  you  would 

have  been  perhaps  twelve  or  something  like 
that. 
JDUGE  TAYLOR:  I  think  he  died  when  I  was  about  eleven 

didn't  he?   Didn't  he  die  in  [about]  1911? 

Ten  or  eleven,  I  believe  sir? 

I  think  I  was  10  or  11  years  old  when  he  died. 

That's  right.   You  were  born  in  18.  .  .  .  ? 

December  20,  1899. 

Did  the  two  brothers  always  make  their  own 

speeches  in  that  campaign?  Did  they  ever  get 
them- mixed  up  or  anything? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No.   They  were  to  speak  at  Chattanooga  and  Un- 

cle Bob  supposedly  obtained  a  copy  of  my  fa- 
ther's speech  before  it  was  delivered.  When  Uncle  Bob  was  introduced, 
he  rose  and  to  the  surprise  of  my  father  alledgedly  spoke  my  father's 
speech  my  father  had  written  out .   That ' s  the  only  time  that  I  remem- 
ber them  getting  mixed  up  with  their  speeches .  That ' s  the  story  that 
is  based  on  heresay  evidence  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.   I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  correct  or  incorrect. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  one  of  the  stories  about  that  campaign. 

They  traveled  by  train,  I  suppose,  didn't  they? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  And  buggy  so  I   am  advised. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  wore  roses  during  the  campaign. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   Some  lady  at  Chattanooga,  as  I 
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understand  it  or  out  from  Chattanooga,  gave 
my  father  a  red  rose  and  gave  my  uncle  a  white  rose  and  said  to  them 
in  substance,  "Boys,  here  are  two  roses  I  want  you  to  keep  and  remem- 
ber your  father  and  mother  during  your  campaign."  This  lady  said 
those  words  to  them  in  substance. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  had  wondered  how  that  started  and  that  is 

the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  the  story 
of  how  it  did.   It  is  a  very  rare  experience  to  have  had  your  father 
and  your  uncle  both  to  have  served  as  the  governor  of  Tennessee. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes  sir,  yes  sir. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  campaign  of  1920  when  you  were 

in  school,  but  your  brothers  took  part.   Have 
you  heard  much  about  that  campaign,  Judge? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  except  my  mother  disliked  politics.   She 

reared  a  family  as  I  have  indicated  of  nine 
children  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  worked  very  hard  in  doing  so. 
While  she  was  rearing  those  children,  my  father  would  be  out  campaign- 
ing for  Congress  or  some  other  office.   She  didn't  want  him  to  parti- 
cipate in  politics  and  whe  was  successful  in  her  wishes  for  some  time. 

Finally,  he  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carter  as  I  recall,  came 
to  Knoxville  and  when  he  came  back  to  home  he  told  my  mother  and  all 
of  us  that  everybody  in  Tennessee  had  demanded  that  he  run  for  gover- 
nor. Well,  only  two  people  had  made  that  demand  as  I  understand  it! 
We  were  against  him  for  running  for  governor.   But  he  demanded  to  run 
and  he  announced  for  governor.  We  felt  that  since  this  was  a  Demo- 
cratic state  that  he  would  be  defeated  again.   But  lo  and  behold,  af- 
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ter  making  over  a  hundred  speeches  "with  my  brothers  going  with  him  on 
his  speaking  tours  and  singing  before  each  speech,  he  wound  up  the 
campaign  successfully  and  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee. 

I  believe  that  same  year — what  was  the  noted  Tennessean  that  was 
elected  for  congress? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  Kenneth  McKellar  elected  that  year? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No.   Some  other  man.   He  later  went  to  the 

Senate.   A  bachelor.  .  .  Cordell  Hull!   He  was 
the  man  that  was  elected  to  Congress  in  that  year.   I  remember  speak- 
ing down  here  on  some  occasion  and  Cordell  Hull  spoke.   I  remember  on 
the  campaign  they  had  a  megaphone  and  I  knew  I  was  to  speak  and  I  had 
never  spoken  in  a  megaphone.   It  frightened  beyond  expression!   I 
leaned  over  and  said,  "Senator  Hull  I'm  frightened.   I  don't  know  that 
I  can  speak  in  this  megaphone.  What  can  I  do?" 

He  said,  "Bob,  just  get  up  there  and  act  naturally.   That's  all 
you  have  to  do.   Don't  be  frightened"   I'll  never  forget  that.   Cor- 
dell Hull  said  that  to  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  that  was  in  1920? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Nineteen-twenty ,  I  guess. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  speaking  for  your  father  then? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  I  was  speaking  on  some  other  occasion.   I 

don't  know  what  it  was.   I  was  a  practicing 
lawyer  then,  I  have  forgotten  the  occasion,  but  it  was  some  public  oc- 
casion.  But  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  spoken  in  a  megaphone 
though . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  Judge,  after  you  graduated  from  Yale 
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where  did  you  go? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Johnson  City,  in  the  lav  office  of  my  brother 

and  Thad  A.  Cox.   I  got  off  of  the  Southern 
railroad  train  in  Johnson  City  and  I  had  thirty  cents  in  my  pocket. 
No  property  and  no  other  money  and  my  brother,  the  late  Ben  Taylor 
and  his  wife,  Lela  Taylor  took  me  in  their  home  where  I  lived  until  I 
was  able  to  make  a  living.   The  first  three  months  I  practiced  law,  I 
made  twenty-five  dollars — the  first  three  months.   I  made  less  than  a 
thousand  dollars  the  first  year  I  practiced  law. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  year  was  that  sir? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  take  any  part  in  politics  then? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Just  to  manage  local  campaigns.   I  managed 

Hill  McAlister's  campaign  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty two  times.   I  was  an  elector  and  this  was  the  only  office  I  ever 
ran  for  in  my  life — as  an  elector  for  the  First  Congressional  District. 
I  was  elected  an  elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  First  Con- 
gressional District. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  campaign  would  that  have  been?   Twenty- 

four,  twenty-eight,  thirty-two? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  must  have  been  '32. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  meet  Hill  McAlister? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  had  a  class  under  his  father  at  Vanderbilt 

and  my  senior  partner,  Judge  Thad  A.  Cox  par- 
ticipated actively  in  politics.  When  those  who  ran  for  public  office 
state-wide  or  nation-wide,  they  would  always  come  to  my  senior  part- 
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ner  and  ask  his  advice.   My  senior  partner  introduced  me  to  Hill  Mc- 
Alister.   I  became  very  friendly  with  him  and  as  a  result  I  managed 
his  two  campaigns.   The  first  one  I  lost  and  then  in  addition  to  my 
loss-my  loss  of  him  being  nominated  or  elected — I  lost  approximately 
$1800  of  my  earned  money  which  was  a  tremendous  amount  for  me  in  those 
times . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  a  lot  of  money. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That  was  a  lot  of  money!   But  the  next  time  he 

was  elected  and  was  one  of  the  best  political 
friends  I  ever  had  in  my  life. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  manage  the  campaign  in  Washington 

County? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Just  go  out  from  district  to  district  and 

house  to  house  and  campaign.  We  never  had  . 
any  television  to  speak  to  or  from.   I  just  had  public  speaking  and 
invited  speakers  to  speak  in  his  behalf  and  I  would  speak  in  his  be- 
half.  Most  of  my  work  was  traveling  from  house  to  house  asking  peo- 
ple to  vote  for  Hill  McAlister. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  obviously  successful.   Spending  your 

own  money  in  it  is  not  something  that  most 
managers  do  these  days ! 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   That's  right  exactly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  elected  now  in  the  Depression  in  1932. 

Did  you  plan  any  part  in  his  administration? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  not  officially.   I  helped  him  all  I  could. 

DR,  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  see  him  any  in  Nashville  when  he  was 
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in  office? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  the  governor's  mansion  still  on  West  End? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Still  on  West  End.   I  was  present  when  he  was 

inaugurated  and  I  heard  his  inauguration 
speech.   He  was  always  friendly  with  me.   I  remember  before  he  was  e- 
lected  and  took  the  oath  of  office.   He  appointed  my  friend,  Sam  Tay- 
lor, as  coal  oil  inspector.   That's  how  loyal  he  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  issues  of  the  campaign  of  1932? 

What  did  you  emphasize  in  it? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That  he  was  a  responsible  man  and  would  make 

a  responsible  governor.   And  people  could  de- 
pend on  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of 

the  previous  administrations  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  the  state  money  in  the  Rogers  Caldwell  bank  failure. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   Incidentally,  I  represented 

Rogers  Caldwell  in  the  early  days  when  Rogers 
got  financially  in  trouble.   I  learned  to  like  Rogers  Caldwell  very 
much.   He  was  a  fine  man  in  my  opinion. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Everyone  I  have  known  who  knew  him  has  express- 

ed that  view.   Evident ally,  for  a  long  time  he 
would  have  his  friends  out  to  his  home,  I  think  once  a  week   for  a 
breakfast.   He  was  active,  I  know,  for  a  long  time.   What  sort  of  gov- 
ernor do  you  think  that  Hill  McAlister  was? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  think  he  was  a  good,  sound  governor  and  a 
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conservative  man,  a  reasonable  man  and  I 
think  he  made  a  good  governor.   He  was  not  an  easy  man  to  campaign 
for.   He  was  a  reserved  man,  as  you  know,  and  rather  difficult  man 
to  campaign  for.  But  when  a  person  became  acquainted  with  him,  usu- 
ally that  person  liked  him  very  much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  would  have  been  easier  if  he  had  been  a 

fine  public  speaker,  I  suppose. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  know  not  all  Tennessee  governors 

have  been  the  kind  of  orators  that  the  Taylors 
were.   Governor  Prentice  Cooper  was  not  a  great  speaker  either. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  took  him  at   the  insistence  of  my  senior  law 

partner  when  for  the  first  time  he  visited 
Johnson  City  before  he  became  a  candidate.   But  when  he  was  about  to 
announce  as  a  candidate  at  the  insistence  of  my  senior  law  partner  and 
I  took  him  up  and  down  Main  Street  and  introduced  him  to  the  merchants 
along  Main  Street — Prentice  Cooper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  have  been  his  campaign  in  1938,  I 

suppose?  His  first  campaign? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes,  his  first  campaign.   And  I  don't  know 

whether  I  should  put  this  in  the  record — you 
can  cut  it  out — if  it  is  improper  and  I  think  it  is  improper — but  I 
can't  resist  telling  you  about  [it]. 

We  had  a  secretary  and  her  name  was  Mrs.  Pace.  Her  husband  was  a 
state  highway  patrolman.  He  changed  his  job  under  the  influence  of  my 
senior  law  partner,  Thad  A. Cox.   Well,  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
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about  Nowell  and  Prentice  fired  him  or  was  about  to  fire  him.  At  the 
insistence  of  my  senior  law  partner  I  went  to  meet  Prentice  and  tried 
to  straighten  the  matter  out  with  him.   I  met  him  down  here  at  Knox- 
ville  at  night  time.   We  rode  back  to  Johnson  City  on  the  Southern 
Railway  train. 

I  said,  "Governor,  I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  Nowell  Pace.   He's 
the  husband  of  our  long  time  secretary.   I  understand  that  he  is  in 
trouble  with  you." 

Prentice  immediately  started  out.   And  said,  "Yes,  he's  going  to 
be  fired  or  is  fired!" 

Wow  I  said,  "Governor,  you're  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University 
academically.   You're  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  And  you 
know  that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  law  that  nobody  be  con- 
demned without  a  hearing." 

Prentice  said,  "I  didn't  send  for  you  to  give  me  advice." 

But  I  said,  "That's  exactly  what  I  am  doing!   You  need  advice!" 
I  said,  "When  my  senior  law  partner  finds  out  what  you  are  doing, 
you'll  be  in  bad."  Prentice  was  scared  of  only  two  men  in  Tennessee — 
one  was  Ed  Crump  and  the  other  was  my  senior  law  partner  Thad  A.  Cox. 
When  I  brought  in  Thad  Cox,  he  changed  his  story.  (Laughter)   I 
don't  think  you  ought  to  put  that  in  the  books,  but.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  knew  how  he  felt  about  Mr.  Crump,  but  I 

didn't  know  about  your  senior  law  partner,  Mr. 
Cox.   Did  the  highway  patrolman  get  to  keep  his  job? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  got  to  keep  his  job. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  his  name? 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Nowell  Pace.   N-O-W-E-L-L  Pace. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  an  interesting  story.   I've  heard  so 

many  stories  about  Prentice  Cooper.   You 
know  he  was  a  colorful  person  with  a  short  temper,  Judge  Taylor.  The 
state  was  interesting  when  he  was  governor.   There  was  nothing  dull 
about  it,  when  Cooper  was  in. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   Now  when  I  say  "scared  of"— 

just  two  men  he  was  scared  of — I'm  talking  a- 
bout  politically.   Politically,  those  were  the  only  two. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mr. 

Crump,  sir? 

I  met  him  one  time,  as  I  recall. 

Of  course,  you  were  from  the  opposite  end  of 

the  state. 

That's  right,  but  I  felt  awful  kindly  toward 

Mr.  Crump  because  he  helped  my  father  in  Mem- 
phis. My  father  broke  even  in  Memphis,  when  he  ran  for  governor.  It 
was  on  account  of  Mr.  Crump. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  that  I  did  not  know,  sir? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  always  admired  Mr.  Crump  for  what  he  did  for 

my  father. 

He  was  very  loyal  to  his  friends. 

Absolutely!  You  know  I  used  to  have  a  first 

cousin  who  lived  in  Memphis,  Hillsman  Taylor 
who  married  my  first  cousin,  Kate  Taylor,  Uncle  Bob  Taylor's  daughter. 
You're  from  Memphis.   You've  heard  of  Hillsman  Taylor.   You've  heard 
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of  Bob.   Bob — young  Bob — was  always  in  controversy  with  somebody  down 
there  in  Memphis. 

Yes,  that  is  true. 

He's  in  Texas  now,  I  believe. 

Sir,  I  think  I  saw  an  address  change.   He  is 

a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  which 
I  was  president  so  I  remember  the  address  change. 
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That's  right. 

How  old  was  he?  Do  you  remember  what  admin- 
istration you  met  him  in? 
Wo,  I  don't. 

I  suppose  he  had  white  hair  by  then? 
I  only  saw  him  one  time. 

When  he  was  younger,  he  had  red  hair.   Evi den- 
tally, your  senior  law  partner  had  a  great 


deal  of  influence 
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Oh,  yes,  politically,  yes! 

Did  he  ever  hold  office,  sir? 

Except  he  was  on  the  Supreme  Bench  for  about  a 

year. 

Well,  you  know  Mr.  Crump  did  not  usually  hold 

office.   Most  of  his  life  he  was  out  of  office. 
He  just  managed  the  politics  without  being  in  office. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes  sir.   That's  right.   My  senior  law  partner 

was  a  classmate  of  Cordell  Hull's  down  there 
at  Cumberland  Law  School.  They  were  close  friends.   I  remember  my 
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senior  law  partner  went  to  Washington  when  Senator  Hull  was  United 
States  Senator  to  see  him  to  get  Ralph  Whorley  in  some  high  federal 
office.   He  couldn't  get  in  the  senator's  office.   Finally,  outside 
of  the  office  the  senator  heard  his  voice.   He  said,  "Isn't  that  Thad 
Cox?" 

They  said,  "Yes." 

He  said,  "Bring  him  in  here!" 

Thad  Cox  went  in  and  he  told  h±n   that  he  wanted  him  to  appoint 
Ralph  Whorley  to  this  office. 

He  said,  "Now  Thad,  if  you  had  been  a  hungry  country  lawyer  and 
needed  a  job  and  the  father  of  this  man  had  appointed  you  as  a  country 
judge  and  his  son  wants  some  office  that  you  want  this  man  to  have, 
what  would  you  do?" 

Judge  Cox  said,  "I'd  appoint  the  man  who  appointed  you  judge. 
Fare  well." 

And  he  gave  Ralph  one  of  the  marshalls  instead  of  the  office  that 
Ralph  wanted.   He  was  wanting  district  attorney,  I  think. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  But  he  did  get  an  office? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  He  did  get  an  office.   That's  right.   He  didn't 

get  the  office  he  wanted  because  the  governor 
appointed  Cordell  the  judge  got  the  job  that  Ralph  wanted — attorney 
general  or  district  attorney. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  take  any  other  part  in  the  Prentice 

Cooper  campaigns  in  the  beginning? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  don't  believe  so.   We  helped  him.   I  don't 

know  whether  we  managed  the  campaign  in 
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Washington  County  for  Prentice  or  not.   I  guess  we  did.   I  have  for- 
gotten about  that . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  time  to  be  active  in  state  poli- 

tics in  the  Prentice  Cooper  administration? 
I  know  you  were  practicing  law. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  [I  was]  practicing  law.   No,  we  didn't  take 

any  office. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  during  the  period  between  World  War  I 

and  World  War  II ,  there  were  very  important 
leaders  in  Tennessee  politics  who  did  not  hold  the  governor's  office. 
I  am  referring  to  those  that  the  people  at  The  Tennessean  called  the 
"unholy  trio",  Jim  Cummings,  I.D.  Beaseley  and  Pete  Haynes,  who  were 
very  powerful  leaders  of  the  rural  interests  in  the  General  Assembly. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  something  about  them.   I  believe  you  knew 
them  personally.  What  do  you  remember  about  Pete  Haynes? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yes  sir.  Well  he  was  a  unique  character. 

Probably  knew  as  much  about  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee  as  any  other  man.  He  served  both  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate  of  that  body.  He  served  many  years.   He 
was  active  in"  legislation.   He  had  definite  viewpoints  L.on  legislation, 
He  was  a  outstanding  leader  and  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  outstand- 
ing leader  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  he  have  so  much  influence  in  the  legis- 

lature, Judge? 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  he  worked  at  it.   He  was  very  active 

in  political  matters ,  in  legislative  matters . 
He  made  friends,  and  he  held  many  meetings  during  the  legislature. 
He  took  an  interest  in  each  member  of  legislature.   I  remember  he  was 
interested  in  each  member  of  the  legislature.  I  remember  when  one 
man  was  elected;  he  was  from  the  country.   He  liked  to  ride  the  street- 
cars.  Pete  Haynes  found  out  about  it.   Pete  Haynes  arranged  for  him 
to  get  tickets  on  the  streetcars  where  he  could  ride  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other.  And  he  rode  the  streetcars  constantly.   That's 
an  example  of  the  interest  he  took  in  each  member  of  the  legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  governors  deal  with  him?  I  suppose 

they  had  to. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  They  recognized  him  as  a  leader  and  they  dealt 

with  him  as  a  leader  in  the  legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let's  see,  you  knew  I.D.  Beaseley  too? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I.D.  Beaseley  was  one  of  the  most  unique  char- 

acters I've  ever  known.  He  could  mock  people. 
I  remember  when  he  would  call  up  people  and  use  the  voice  of  a  certain 
person  on  one  end  of  the  phone  and  make  the  person  with  whom  he  was 
talking  believe  that  he  was  talking  to  a  certain  party  when  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  was  talking  to  I.D.   I  know  of  having  met  Jim  Farley, 
the  late  manager  of  the  Roosevelt  campaigns  out  of  the  state  two  dif- 
ferent times.   Each  time  he  asked  me  about  I.D.  Beaseley,  and  what  I. 
D.  was  doing.   I  tried  to  explain  to  him  what  I.D.  was  doing  and  how 
he  was  getting  along.   I.D.  Beaseley  was  another  recognized  leader  of 
the  state  Legislature.   He  lived  politics.   He  worked  at  politics. 


He  worked  in  legislative  matters  constantly.   He  too  had  meetings 

vith  political  leaders  from  time  to  time  and  worked  hard  as  a  member 

of  the  legislature. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  kind  of  people  could  he  mimic? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Most  any  kind — a  member  of  legislature  he  could 

mimic  them  well.  He  mi mi  eked  Pete  Haynes ,  Jim 
Cummings.   He  could  mimic  other  distinguished  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  would  do  so  often. 
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I've  heard  he  was  able  to  mimic  Governor  Pren- 
tice Cooper. 

He  was  able  to  do  that  and  did  that  frequent- 
ly. 
I  believe  he  was  able  to  influence  some  votes 

that  way! 

He  did  influence  votes  that  way. 

I  also  heard  he  was  able  to  call  as  Mr.  Crump! 

Yes,  he  could  mimic  Mr.  Crump.   That's  right. 

I  suppose  he  was  very  unique.  What  interests 

in  the  legislature  mainly  did  these  three 

Rural  interests.   They  were  the  rural  inter- 
est representatives,  recognized  as  such. 
That  was  at  a  time  that  the  cities  were  gain- 
ing power  through  population. 
That's  right. 
When  did  you  first  meet  Gordon  Browning — 
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perhaps  before  he  vas  governor,  sir? 

Well,  to  that  best  of  my  memory  only  a  short 

time  before  I  became  his  manager. 

That  was  after  he  returned  from  World  War  II, 

wasn't  it? 

Right. 

I  know  he  was  a  veteran  of  both  World  War  I 

and  World  War  II. 

Correct. 

What  do  you  remember  about  the  occasion  when 

he  contacted  you  after  his  return? 

Well  so  far  as  I  know  when  he  called  me  to 

manage  his  campaign,  when  he  first  called  me 
and  asked  me  to  manage  his  campaign,  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  it. 
That  I  had  a  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and  two  children.   I  was 
practicing  law  in  order  to  make  a  living  for  my  family.   Rahter  than 
manage  somebody  else's  campaign,  if  it  came  to  that,  I  would  Just  run 
myself.   I'd  manage  my  own  campaign;  I  turned  him  down  flat.  Finally, 
he  called  up  again.   He  said,  "Bob,  I  am  going  to  make  my  announce- 
ment for  governor  tomorrow  morning  in  the  Tennessean.   I  want  to  use 
your  name  as  my  manager.   I  was  sick  at  the  time  and  not  feeling  well. 
After  talking  with  him  a  few  minutes  I  gave  in. 

I  said,  "Well,  if  nothing  will  satisfy  you,  other  than  to  use  my 
name,  you  may  do  that."  And  he  did  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  give  in,  Judge? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  was  too  sick  to  argue  with  him.   It  was  ea- 
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sier  to  give  in  than  it  was  to  contest  what 
he  wanted  me  to  do.   It  was  the  easiest  way  out  I  thought.  And  that 
is  the  reason  that  I  gave  in.   I  had  no  idea  of  managing  his  cam- 
paign or  anybody  else's  campaign.   It  was  the  last  thing  I  thought 
I'd  do  in  this  world  to  manage  a  campaign  for  someone.   I  just  didn't 
feel  I  was  built  that  way  to  manage  anybody's  campaign.   I  didn't 
want  to  do  it,  but  as  I  indicated  I  gave  in. 

Then  I  went  to  Nashville  as  I  recall.   I  went  to  room  2^2  in 
Andrew  Jackson  Hotel  and  the  first  man  who  came  to  that  room  was  Jim 
Cummings  and  I.D.  Beaseley  and  I  said,  "Boys,  I  appreciate  your  pre- 
sence.  Gordon  Browning  appreciates  your  presence.   Gordon  Browning 
and  I  appreciate  your  friendship.  We  want  your  help  and  we  want  you 
to  visit  campaign  headquarters  as  frequently  as  possible  however, 
there  is  one  request  that  I  want  to  make  and  that  is  that  you  never 
come  to  headquarters  with  whisky  on  your  breath.   I.D.  Beaseley  mocked 
me  and  told  everybody  what  I  said  to  him,  I  believe,  to  everybody  in 
the  state.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suspect  they  had  had  a  drink  before  that 

meeting!  (Laughter) 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  wouldn't  be  surprised!   (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  move  to  Nashville  for  that  campaign? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Yeah  and  had  a  room  in  the  Andrew  Jackson  Ho- 

tel.  It  was  next  to  2 1+2.   That  was  a  mistake 
I  made.   I  should  have  moved  farther  away  from  that  room  than  I  did. 
I  stayed  in  the  Andrew  Jackson  Hotel. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suspect  being  that  close  you  did  not  get 
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much  rest ,  did  you? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Not  much  rest.  And  we  worked  hard  to  get  a 

big  crowd  for  .his  opening  of  his  campaign, 
and  was  reasonably  successful  in  that  respect.  After  a  week  or  two 
I  introduced  him  at  a  speaking  engagement  of  his.  After  that  time 
they  demanded  that  I  introduce  him  each  time,  and  I  did  introduce 
him  each  time  that  he  spoke.   I'd  go  out  in  the  daytime  or  nighttime 
whichever  it  was  and  introduce  and  return  to  headquarters  and  work 
the  whole  day  after  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  not  stay  to  hear  the  speeches? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  No,  that's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  They  valued  your  introduction.   I  think  the 

Taylor  family  tradition  for  oratory  must  have 
been  appreciated  even  then. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I  don't  know.   They  Just  demanded  that 

I  introduce  him  and  I  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  would  go  out  of  Nashville  and  introduce 

him  and  then  return  to  work? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  And  return  to  work.   I  worked  as  hard  as  I 

ever  worked  in  my  life  in  that  headquarters. 
I  dictated  letters  and  I  dictated  notices  and  things  of  that  kind. 
I  arranged  for  two  managers  in  each  district.   For  example,  in  Washing- 
ton County  there  I  think  there  is  about  18  districts.   I  arranged  to 
have  two  managers  in  each  rural  district  to  work  for  Browning.   In  the 
city — in  Johnson  City — I  had  more  than  than,  four  or  five.  That's  a 
job  getting  together  those  workers.   I  tried  to  do  that  and  did  it. 


DR*  CRAWFORD: 


You  had  a  lot  of  people  to  appoint  if  you  had 
district  managers  in  districts  in  every  coun- 


ty. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  certainly  did  and  I  appointed  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  find  that  many  people,  Judge? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  do  it.  A  month  or 

more.   I'd  call  up  Browning's  friends  and  ask 
them  to  recommend  people  to  me  and  that's  the  way  I  got  them. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


You  had  good  telephone  service  evidentally? 

Very  good. 

Did  Gordon  Browning  travel  a  great  deal  for 

speaking  around  the  state. 

Yes,  he  did. 

What  kind  of  public  speaker  was  he,  Judge? 

I  know  you  have  heard  many  of  them. 

He  was  an  excellent  public  speaker.   I  remem- 
ber down — what's  the  .county  or  city  that  is 
midway  between  Nashville  and  West  Tennessee?  Savannah? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Possibly  it  was  Savannah  if  it  is  in  Hardin 

County . 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  there  he  spoke.   He  had  a  bit  crowd, 

rally.   He  had  a  peroration  which  was  very 
impressive.  And  when  he  came  to  that  peroration  and  in  the  midst  of 
it.   Several  people  were  gathered  around  him.   They  hugged  each  other. 
They  said,  "Damn  it!   If  they  try  to  steal  this  election  from  us  we'll 
kill  them I"   I'll  never  forget  that  as  long  as  I  live! 
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DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


Evident ally ,  he  really  influenced  audiences. 

He  influenced  audiences. 

Did  he  have  a  good  speaking  voice? 

Yes,  very  good.   His  peroration  was  the  best 

of  his  speech.   He  "became  oratorical  in  that 
peroration.   Oratorical! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  wrote  his  speeches? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:      :    As  far  as  I  know,  he  wrote  them  himself.   They 

said  his  brother  got  the  credit  for  a  lot  of 
that,  but  he  wrote  them  himself,  in  my  opinion.   I've  forgotten  his 
brother's  first  name — I  knew  him  well.   He  worked  in  his  headquarters. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

their  own  speeches. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR; 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 

very  few. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  know  that  has  changed  a  great  deal.   Most 
gubernatorial  candidates  now  do  not  write  i 

Oh,  I  know  that.   Browning  wrote  his. 
Did  he  vary  his  speeches  much? 
No,  he  used  the  same  speech  every  time,  prac- 
tically. 

Where  did  you  try  to  schedule  him? 
All  over  the  state. 

Did  you  try  to  get  him  in  all  of  the  counties? 
Tried  to  get  him  in  all  of  the  counties.  And 
did  get  him  in  all  of  the  counties  except  a 

Did  you  schedule  much  of  his  time  in  the  lar- 
ger cities? 


Some  of  it. 

Some  candidates  now  spend  almost  all  of  their 

time  in  the  larger  counties. 

I  know.   No,  he  spoke  everywhere.  All  the 

counties. 

What  sort  of  constituency  did  you  expect  to 

support  him?  Did  you  expect  a  heavy  rural 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

vote? 
JJDGE  TAYLOR:  Heavy  rural  vote.   You  know  the  important 

thing  in  the  campaign  always — probably  the 
most  important  thing  in  every  campaign — is  to  convince  the  public 
that  you  are  going  to  win!   Now  we  convinced  them  that  we  were  going 
to  win.  And  when  I  left  West  Tennessee  the  last  time  I  introduced 
him  was  way  down  there  in  West  Tennessee  in  your  section.   I  drove 
all  night  to  come  back  to  my  hometown,  Johnson  City,  and  I  said, 
"He's  going  to  win,  because  the  people  feel  he  is  going  to  win." 
And  he  did  win.  We  convinced  them  that  we  were  going  to  win. 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


He  traveled  by  car  didn't  he? 
Yeah,  a  little  old  Ford  car. 
Planes  weren't  being  used  and  trains  had  al- 
ready gone  out  of  use. 

That's  right.  The  only  time  he  ever  went  in 
anybody  else's  car,  Rube  McKinney  went  to 
Chattanooga  and  he  insisted  that  Browning  drive  in  his  car.   And  Brow- 
ning did.   Browning  said  after  that  I'll  never  go  in  anybody  else's 
car  to  a  speaking  engagement.  From  that  time  on  he  used  his  own  car. 


JUDGE  TAYLOR; 
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DR.  CRAWFORD; 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 

more. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


car  didn't  you? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

But  the  people  were 

tax. 

DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Who  traveled  -with  him? 

Well,  that's  a  good  question!   So  far  as  I 
know  he  traveled  by  himself. 
He  drove  himself. 
He  drove  himself. 

That's  another  way  politics  has  changed,  Jud- 
ge!  Not  many  candidates  drive  themselves  any 

That's  right. 

Would  you  meet  him  at  the  places  where  he  was 

to  speak?  Because  you  returned  in  your  own 

Yes,  I  would  meet  him;  I  wouldn't  go  with  him. 
How  were  the  roads  by  then? 
Fairly  good — the  ones  we  traveled  over. 
I  know  that  sales  tax  was  an  issue  in  that 
election.   How  did  you  deal  with  that? 
That's  how  we  won!   Governor  McCord  was  in  1 
bad  with  the  sales  tax — not  ihis  fault  either, 
against  it  and  we  made  that  a  main  issue — sales 

Governor  McCord  had  been  behind  the  sales  tax 
and  I  suppose  people  resented  it,  didn't  they? 
Yes,  very  much. 

Although  in  present  terms  it  was  low.  What 
was  it  back  then,  two  percent? 
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I  think  so.   I've  forgotten. 
But  it  was  new  to  Tennessee. 

No,  I  think  the  sales  tax  was  an  issue  in  the 
Governor  Roberts'  campaign.   Is  Governor 
Roberts  the  one  he  defeated? 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

I  recall. 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

Middle? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

afraid  of  Mr.  Crump. 
DR.  CRAWFOEt 


No,  he  defeated  Jim  McCord  in  '^8,  sir. 
Well,  then  I  am  mixed  up  then,  because  Gover- 
nor Roberts  lost  because  of  the  sales  tax  as 

Taxes  were  an  issue  in  his  election  too,  but 
it  had  not  passed. 
Yes. 

But  he  was  in  favor  of  tax  increase  and  peo- 
ple resented  that  I  think. 

Well,  Governor  McCord — well  then  we  did  make 
it  an  issue — I  guess. 

Were  you  able  to  schedule  him  in  all  three 
grand  divisions  of  Tennessee — East,  West  and 

Yes. 

Did  you  feel  you  had  greater  support  in  one 
or  the  other? 

Well,  we  felt  we  had  greater  support  in  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  than  in  any  other.  We  were 

In  that  election  Mr.  Crump  was  not  really  on 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


his  side. 

No. 

Although  I  think  he  was  concerned  more  with 

the  Kefauver  campaign  than  he  was  against 
Gordon  Browning.  Were  there  any  other  issues  important  in  that  cam- 
paign? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I've  forgotten. 

I  think  the  sales  tax  was  the  main  one. 

As  I  recall  that  was  the  main  one. 

People's  resentment  of  it.  Was  the  campaign 

well  enough  financed?   I  know  he  did  not 
spend  as  much  as  people  do  now. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  It  wasn't  financed  at  all.   I  remember  when 

we  would  get  $10  we  were  happy.  Ten  dollars 
— now  just  think — we  would  get  $10  at  a  time.  We  never  had  any  mon- 
ey. We  were  broke  all  the  time. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 


JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


I  believe  he  ended  that  campaign  in  debt? 

Yes.  We  never  had  any  money! 

Did  they  send  any  in  from  the  counties?  Or 

did  they  spend  the  money  they  raised  there? 

They  spent  their  money  that  they  raised  there. 

They  didn't   send  any  in  to  us.      I   stayed  away 
from  the  money.      I  never  did  participate  in  the  raising  of  money. 
That's  a  phase  of  politics   I  always   stayed  away  from.      I'd  heard  so 
much. about  the   scandal  and  so  forth.      I  had  an  understanding  with  them 
that   I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  raising  of  money.      Rube 
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McKinney  and  people  like  that  raised  the  money.   I  didn't, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 


But  they  didn't  raise  a  great  deal? 
No,  we  never  had  any  money 1 
Well,  you  kept  a  room  in  the  Andrew  Jackson 
Hotel.  Did  you  do  any  advertising? 
As  I  recall  we  did  $1750  worth  of  advertising. 
And  as  far  as  I  know  that  is  all  we  did. 
You  know  a  campaign  now  can  spend  in  excess 
of  a  million  dollars . 
I  know  that . 

And  you  got  him  elected  on  $1750  or  so  dol- 
lars of  advertising! 
To  the  best  of  my  memory.  Yes. 
Was  that  mainly  newspaper? 
Yes ,  and  weekly  newspapers  at  that  I 
You  didn't  concentrate  on  the  big  metropoli- 
tan newspapers? 

No.   Of  course,  Sill man  Evans  who  operated  the 
The  Tennessean  was  for  us  and  he  collaborated 


with  us  and  talked  to  us  from  time  to  time.   He  was  strongly  for  Brown- 
ing— Sillman  Evans. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believed  he  had  encouraged  Browning  to  re- 
turn from  Europe  and  run. 
Exactly. 

Do  you  remember  if  Joe  Hatcher  covered  that 
campaign? 


Ik 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Oh  yes!   I'll  never  forget  Joe  Hatcher's 

stories.   Joe  Hatcher  was  one  of  our  main  men. 

Joe  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  he  was ...  Is  Dot  living? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  She  is  living.   He  died,  as  you  know,  several 

years  ago.  But  before  he  died  I  was  able  to 

talk  with  him  and  get  his  memories  of  the  campaigns  he  had  been 

through . 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that.   Of  course,  my  father 

had  a  fox  hunt  up  on  our  farm.   On  my  farm — 

well  I  don't  own  the  farm  anymore  now.   I've  sold  it.   But  Joe  was  up 

there  at  that  fox  hunt,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  old  timers  there.   The 

first  excursion  I  believe  that  Joe  Hatcher  went  on  was  with  my  father's 

campaign.   Now  I  think  I  am  correct. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir,  I  believe  so  because  he  started  his 

political  reporting  about  that  time. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Maybe  that  was  Ralph  McGill  that  I  am  refer- 

ring to.   I  think  it  was  the  first  newspaper 

journey  that  Ralph  ever  went  on  was  with  my  father. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  two  men  knew  each  other  and  Brainerd  Che- 

ney also. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  knew  Brainerd  Cheney.   Is  he  living? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes  sir.   He  is  living  at  Smyrna  and  I  have 

talked  with  him  numerous  times .  He  lives  in 

an  old  house  that  he  has  restored  at  the  edge  of  Smyrna. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Well  I  am  glad.   Lamar  Peeples  isn't  living 

down  there,  is  he? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Not  to  my  knowledge  sir.   If  so,  I  would  like 

to  talk  with  him,  but  I  don't  know  of  it. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  If  he  is,  you  ought  to  talk  with  him.   I  used 

to  know  Lamar  Peeples. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  would  he  be  living? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Smyrna. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  greatest  part  of  your  work  as 

campaign  manager? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  For  Browning?  Well,  managing  the  office, 

writing  the  letters  personally,  preparing  ad- 
vertisements, setting  up  an  organization  in  each  county  consisting  of 
managers  of  each  districts  as  previously  indicated.   In  the  rural  ^ 
counties  I  would  have  two  workers  in  each  district  and  more  than  two 
workers  in  the  cities  and  towns  doing  everything  necessary  in  really 
managing  a  campaign.   I  am  not  only  a  manager  in  fact  and  a  manager 
in  name,  but  a  manager  in  fact.   I  worked  at  it.   I  worked  harder  than 
the  workers  themselves. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  you  were  next  door  in  the  room  there  in 

the  hotel! 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   I  devoted  six  months  to  that 

campaign.   I  wouldn't  get  in  the  management 
again  for  a  million  dollars,  but  I  wouldn't  take  two  million  dollars 
for  the  experience  I  obtained  as  the  manager  of  that  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  go  to  Nashville?   In  the  spring 

of  '1*8? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Spring  of  *1*8. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  lost  about  a  half  year  of  working  time, 

didn't  you? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  did.   I  lost  it  from  my  lav  practice.  Un- 

der the  set-up  we  had  in  our  office  I  only 
got  half  of  what  I  made.   I  didn't  make  anything  during  that  six 
months.   It  was  a  financial  handicap  to  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  did  not  serve  in  the  administration  or 

anything? 
No  sir. 

You  returned  to  your  law  practice? 
Returned  to  my  law  practice. 
Did  your  family  go  with  you  to  Nashville? 
No,  they  stayed  at  Milligan  College  where  we 
lived.  My   wife  and  I  celebrated  our  fifti- 
eth anniversary  last  week.  We  had  our  friends — 59  of  our  close 
friends.   I  gave  her  credit  for  rearing  those  children  while  I  was  ■ 
out  praticing  law  and  managing  campaigns. 


JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.    CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  often  did  you  get  back  home  during  that 
campaign? 

Very  infrequently 1 

Did  you  start  early  in  the  mornings  and  did 
you  work  late  at  night? 

Started  early  in  the  mornings — very  early  in 
the  morning  and  worked  very  late  at  night . 
What  sort  of  help  did  you  have  at  the  head- 
quarters? 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

Browning  helping  us 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

speak — the  hour  he  was 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 


JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 

wouldn't  he? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 
DR.  CRAWFORD 
JUDGE  TAYLOR 


Well,"  we  had  a  secretary.   I've  forgotten  her 
name.  We  had  one  or  two  other  friends  of 

Campaigns  now  can  have  a  very  large  staff. 
Oh  I  know  that.  We  didn't  have  a  large  staff. 
You  did  a  lot  of  telephoning  and  letter  writ- 
ing? 

Exactly. 

Did  you  schedule  his  speeches,  sir? 
I 'm  not  sure  about  that .   I  kept  in  touch  with 
his  speeches.   I  knew  where  he  was  going  to 
to  speak. 
Did  you  usually  stay  away  overnight  or  did  he 
try  to  return  to  Nashville. 

He  tried  to  return  to  Nashville  every  night . 
That  involved  a  lot  of  driving. 
Sure  did. 

What  kind  of  a  car  did  he  have  then? 
A  Ford,  an  old  Ford. 

He  certainly  did  a  lot  of  traveling.  He  would 
get  over  to  East  Tennessee  also  to  speak, 

Right. 

When  did  you  decide  that  he  was  going  to  win? 
The  last  month  or  two  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion. 
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What  caused  you  to  reach  that  decision? 

People  I  had  talked  with — leaders  of  the  state. 

I  gather  that  they  had  started  feeling  that  he 

was  going  to  win — they  were  confident. 

Right. 

How  much  were  you  in  touch  with  .the  governor 

after  he  was  inaugurated? 

Well,  very  close.   I  walked  in  his  office  any 

time  without  any  engagement.   I  was  free  to 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

JUDGE  TAYLOR: 

associate  with  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  state  was  growing  a  good  deal  then,  I 

know.   They  were  building  roads  and  so  forth. 

You  are  right. 

For  this  next -term  in  1950,  you  did  not  man- 
age that  campaign,  did  you? 

No.   I  was  on  the  bench. 

What  year  were  you  appointed? 

Well.  .  . 

Was  it  under  Gordon  Browning? 

I  was  appointed  on  November  25,  19^9.  Then 

I  was  permanently  appointed  in  March  of  the 
following  year.   I  had  an  interim  appointment  by  Harry  Truman.  When 
he  came  to  Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  Carrol  Reece,  who  was  then  Congress- 
man took  me  in  to  see  him.   The  first  time  I  ever  met  him.  We  walked 
in  his  room — motel — Newport,  Tennessee.   The  Congressman  said,  "Harry, 
this  is  Bob  Taylor." 
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[President  Truman]  said,  "Is  it?" 

[Congressman  Reece]  said,  "You  appointed  him  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  in  Tennessee  in  19^9." 

He  said,  "Did  I?"  And  that's  all  he  said.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  have  been  on  the  federal  branch  since 

then? 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  am  told  reliably  that  I  am  the  oldest  active 

trial  judge  in  the  federal  system.   I'm  not 
the  oldest  in. age,  but  I  am  oldest  in  service.  Now  there  are  senior 
judges  that  are  older  than  I  am,  but  I  am  not  a  senior  judge.   I  am 
an  active  judge.   I'm  the  oldest  in  the  system. 
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You  have  not  taken  the  senior  status? 

No,  I  have  not  taken  the  senior  status! 

Well,  I  don't  see  any  indications  that  you  are 

about  to. 

Not  as  long  as  I  keep  my  health.   No.   But  I 

count  that  as  an  honor  as  having  served  longer 
than  anyone  in  the  United  States  in  the  federal  system  on  the  trial 
level . 

Judge,  that  is  quite  an  distinction. 

I  consider  it  as  such.   I'm  proud  of  it.   Very 

proud  of  it!   More  than  thirty-three  years. 

You  evi dentally  enjoy  your  work? 

I  do  very  much.  Very  much! 

And  you  are  carrying  the  entire  load  over 

herE. 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  I  am.   I  am  carrying  it  for  Waver ly,  Tennessee, 

for  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,   for  Knoxville, 

Tennessee,  for  Greeneville,  Tennessee  and  it  is  more  than  one  person 

can  do. 

Do  they  have  another  appointment? 

Yes.   I'm  supposed  to  swear  in  the  gentleman 

in  Chattanooga — Judge  Milburn — on  June  20,  of 


DR.  CRAWFORD 
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this  year. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  a  week  from  today. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  a  week  from  today.  Then  we  are  supposed 

to  have  another  one  for  Greeneville,  and  I 
don't  know  what  is  holding  that  up.   But  I  am  looking  forward  to  that. 
Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  am  handling  the  work  for  Greeneville, 
and.it  is  taking  a  lot  of  my  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  you  are  doing  the  work  of  three  people 

right  now. 

That's  right. 

You  could  use  a  little  help! 

Yeah,  I  need  it  badly! 

Well,  you  certainly  seem  to  be  doing  your  s\ 

share  of  work  as  the  oldest  judge. 

Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Well,  Judge,  are  there  any  recollections  of 

these  days  that  you  particularly  would  like 
to  have  remembered?  From  your  father's  governorship  on  and  say  until 
you  went  on  the  bench?  I  know  you  have  not  been  as  politically  active 
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since  then. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Since  I  vent  on  the  bench  I  have  never  direct- 

ly or  indirectly  participated  in  politics! 
I've  never  attended  a  political  meeting!   I  have  never  heard  a  politi- 
cal speech  except  on  television.   I've  never  participated  in  politi*- 
cal  meetings.   So  long  as  I  am  judge  I  never  shall.   I  don't  believe. 
I  am  strongly  against  mixing  politics  with  the  judiciary!   We  are 
dealing  with  human  beings!   We  are  to  render  justice  and  render  jus- 
tice alone.  We  are  not  to  look  at  politics  nor  to  participate  in 
politics  while  we  are  judges.  That's  my  view  and  I  was  invited  af- 
ter I  was  nominated  before  I  took  office  to  a  political  meeting  to 
be  held  in  Nashville  in  my  honor.   I  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  appreciate 
the  honor  very  much.   I  appreciate  it  very  much,  but  I  cannot.   I 
have  been  named  and  nominated  for  Judgeship  and  I  cannot  mix  poli-i 
tics  with  the  Judiciary." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  your  comments  about  that  Judge 

Taylor,  are  about  what  I  would  have  expected 
from  your  father  or  your  uncle. 
JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Are  any  of  your  brothers  living,  sir? 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  One — baby  brother,  he's  a  cripple.   He's  had 

a  stroke  and  is  not  in  good  health.   His 
name  is  Frank  and  he  lives  in  Johnson  City.   He's  the  only  one.  All 
my  other  brothers  are  dead.   I  had  seven  brothers.  All  of  them  are 
dead  except  one. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Ten  of  you  altogether. 
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JUDGE  TAYLOR:  Ten  of  us  altogether. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Judge,  you  have  seen  a  lot  of  Tennessee  his- 

tory. 

JUDGE  TAYLOR:  That's  right.   I  held  the  umbrella  over  my 

father  in  Elizabethton,  Tennessee  when  he 

introduced  Herbert  Hoover,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Well,  you  have  met  several  presidents. 
Yes  sir,  I  have  met  several  presidents.   I 
met  President  Truman,  and  President  Hoover. 
Anyone  who  has  met  several  presidents  and 
"Ole  Limber"  apparently  has  had  an  important 


part  in  Tennessee! 


